the Commission's report furnish additional proof that, although the grouping of railroads into large systems enormously increased the service rendered, it did not increase the rates charged. Between 1898 and 1909, for example, the Union Pacific Company increased its capacity for handling freight by about one hundred and forty per cent, while at the same time it lowered rates by an average of sixteen per cent. Abundant facilities are often as important to shippers as low rates; the Union Pacific furnished both. On the Great Northern system, during approximately the same period, there was also a great increase of facilities, accompanied by a reduction of rates which saved shippers one hundred million dollars in a single year (I9O9).1
The low rates on the Western combined lines were undoubtedly due, in part, to the reduction of grades, the straightening of curves, the use of heavier equipment, and the many other improvements in the art of railroading which Mr. Harriman, in particular advocated or introduced; but they were also due, in very large part, to the increased efficiency and economy which the grouping of railroads into big systems made possible. This, as will presently be shown, was particularly true of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific merger.
1 Highways of Progress, by James J. Hill (New York, 1912), pp.